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ABSTRACT 



This paper discusses a program that uses the leadership and 
status of Greek system officers to prevent sexual assault at a large 
university. This program aims to prevent future assaults by altering the 
conditions of a rape-prone culture. The presentation comprises a definition 
and two examples of acquaintance rape situations, a discussion of conditions 
that foster a rape-prone culture, examination of personal attitudes and 
values about sexual assault, and specific suggestions for changing the 
conditions in Greek organizations and on campus that foster such a rape-prone 
culture. Greek leaders and college administrators in attendance provide 
positive feedback. The prevention program is now being offered by the student 
group that deals with sexual assault issues and education, in addition to its 
usual safety-oriented programs. (Contains 11 references.) (MKA) 
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Abstract 

The goal of this program was to utilize the leadership and status of Greek system officers to 
prevent sexual assault at a large university. What makes this program different is the emphasis on 
prevention of future assaults by altering the conditions of a rape-prone culture. The components 
of the presentation were: 1) a definition and two examples of acquaintance rape situations; 2) a 
discussion of conditions that foster a rape-prone culture; 3) examination of personal attitudes and 
values about sexual assault; and 4) presentation of specific suggestions for catalyzing change in 
their organizations and on campus with respect to the conditions that foster such a rape-prone 
culture. 
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A Program on Preventing Sexual Assault 
Directed Toward Greek Leaders 

The Problem 

Awareness of the high incidence of sexual assault on campus has increased dramatically 
since the publication of Koss, Gidycz, and Wisniewki’s (1987) article about the problem. A large 
number of sexual assaults are associated with the Greek system (Sanday, 1990), and this 
happened to be the case on our campus. Rather than address the issue through traditional safety- 
oriented programs for potential victims (DiLapi & Wells, 1988), we decided to approach it in a 
prevention-oriented manner that tapped into the leadership potential of Greek officers. Our goal 
was to find a way to utilize their leadership and status as role models, as peer intervention has 
often been cited as an effective approach to impacting students’ attitudes (Zimelis, 1998). What 
makes this program different is the emphasis on prevention of future assaults by altering the 
conditions of a rape-prone campus culture. The components of the presentation were: 1) a 
definition and two examples of acquaintance rape situations; 2) a discussion of conditions that 
foster a rape-prone culture; 3) examination of personal attitudes and values about sexual assault; 
and 4) presentation of specific suggestions for catalyzing change in their organizations and on 
campus with respect to the conditions that foster such a rape-prone culture. 

The Program 

We began by illustrating that issues of sexual assault and acquaintance rape are complex 
and confusing. To do so, we shared the true stories of two individuals- a man who later realized 
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he had perpetrated acquaintance rape and a woman who later realized she had experienced it. For 
clarification, these were followed by specific definitions of acquaintance rape and sexual assault. 

We then moved into the main emphasis of the presentation which focused on precipitants 
to sexual assault, emphasizing the sociocultural components of sexual assault (see Brownmiller, 
1975; Burt, 1980). We challenged the cultural norms on campuses of utilizing objectifying 
language, equating dating success with sexual conquest, and the devaluation of much needed self- 
reflective activities (Heider, 1985). On a more personal level, we encouraged the participants to 
explore their values and behaviors through the administration of a brief values assessment survey 
followed by discussion. Specifically, they were urged to note inconsistencies between cultural 
norms and their values, as well as between their values and behavior. 

We concluded the presentation with suggestions for catalyzing change. The first 
suggestion was to display consistency between words and actions in order to be seen as an 
effective, trustworthy leader (Heider, 1985). We illustrated the tendency to verbally endorse 
respectful behavior coupled with nonverbal acceptance of assault conducive language or actions. 
The second was to adopt a grassroots approach in finding one or two others who believed as they 
did and to count on them to support the leader when s/he confronted others who used objectifying 
language or behaved in a sexually hostile or threatening manner. The third suggestion was to 
encourage discussion by setting up a specific time during their weekly meeting to talk about the 
issues we presented and to then have a joint discussion with a Greek organization of the other 
gender. Finally, gender specific suggestions were presented. For women, these included being 
assertive about boundaries, keeping in mind that nonverbal actions can be misinterpreted. 
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knowing that drug and alcohol use are often related to acquaintance rape (Wilenchek, 1998; 
Wechsler, Davenport, Dowdall, Moeykens, & Castillo, 1994), trusting their "gut" feelings, and 
learning to take care of themselves rather than assuming others will have their best interests in 
mind. For men, the suggestions were that they never assume anything and clarify mixed 
messages, listen to and respect their partner, recognize that intoxication is no excuse, not confuse 
"scoring" with having a successful social encounter, and communicate with many different women 
and men because it is harder to objectify another if you recognize and empathize with the person's 
inner self (Deutsch & Madle, 1975). The presentation was concluded with referrals to campus 
resources to help them deal with issues around sexual assault. 

Programs of this type have been found through meta-analysis to be effective in reducing 
rape-supportive beliefs (Flores & Hartlaub, 1998). While we did not do a formal assessment of 
the impact on participants’ attitudes, positive feedback was given verbally by the Greek leaders 
and college administrators in attendance. We were also invited to repeat the presentation to 
several Greek organizations, indicating that the Greek leaders valued our message. This 
prevention program is now being offered by the student group which deals with sexual assault 
issues and education, in addition to their usual safety-oriented programs. 
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